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Editorial 


THE SIKH SANSAR 
Volume 1, Number 3 
September 1972 


Members of the Sikh Community are to be found 
in ail parts of the world today and this is not a 
mere accident. Sikhs not only make their presence 
felt in all walks of life but also demonstrate a 
passion for adventure and exploration. Travelling 
to distant parts of the world and converting adver¬ 
sity into opportunity has come to be known as a 
Sikh trait. 

However, this should not be too surprising 
when we recall that even the founder of the Sikh 
Culture—Guru Nanak—himself travelled long and 
wide five centuries ago and made a profound 
impact on strange and distant cultures. 

The story of the settlement of Sikhs in the 
U.S.A. and Canada begins at the turn of this cen¬ 
tury. It is full of episodes of trauma, intense hard 
work, poverty, sacrifice and dedication. Faced 
with an unsympathetic immigration policy and 
lack of economic opportunities in a strange land, 
the early Sikh settlers persevered with faith. In 
spite of these severe limitations they did not lose 
dedication to their homeland and made historic 
contributions to the struggle for India’s independ¬ 
ence. The establishment of the Gbadar party, the 
Kama-Gata-Maru episode and the suffering of 
numerous jail terms are but a small portion of the 
testimony of the efforts of the American and 
Canadian Sikhs to free India. 

With their dedication and toil, the early Sikh 
settlers transformed themselves from farm laborers 
to ranchers, from tenants to landlords, from taxi 
drivers to cab company owners, from clerical staff 
to businessmen, in less than a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. While playing their role in this system of 
free enterprise, they attempted to maintain their 
cultural ties with Punjab. However, intermarrying 
with women of Western background, bringing 
up their children away from the Indian cultural 
atmosphere and usual pressures for assimilation 
have caused some of the usual problems encoun¬ 
tered by most immigrant communities. 

The pressures for a “complete assimilation” 
of the Sikhs into the American scene are not only 
misguided, but could well lead to a loss of the 
unique contribution that the Sikh culture can 
make to the U.S.A. and Canada. 


“There is no basis for leaping to the conclusion 
that the East Indians are ‘unassimilable’ because 
assimilation has not yet taken place. In a very real 
sense, there are no people wholly ‘unassimilable’ 
and even if we were to establish a scale of ‘assimi- 
lability,’ the East Indians would undoubtedly 
stand very high on any list of the people of the 
world. So there is no basis forjudging them to be 
too different to be allowed here. 

“Nor is there any justification for insisting that 
some greater measure of assimilation, integration 
or amalgamation ought immediately to be pressed. 
There is no evidence that these people are the less 
emotionally linked to America by reason of their 
tendency to enjoy curry, speak Punjabi with their 
friends or worship at the temples of their fathers. 
Nor is there any certainty that their loyalty to 
America would be enhanced by forcing them to 
join Western clubs and lodges or marry only with 
persons of non-Indian background. Loyalty is an 
inward thing, demonstrated not by the clothes 
people wear, the language dialects they may use— 
or even the oaths they are compelled to sign—but 
by the whole bent of their personality and char¬ 
acter. In this regard, there is little today to indi¬ 
cate that the East Indians are less entitled to the 
name ‘American’ than arc any of the rest of us.”* 

The true American and Canadian Sikh must 
preserve his culture and tradition and yet partici¬ 
pate wholeheartedly in the social, economic and 
national sphere surrounding him. 

The politico-economic climate in the U.S.A. 
and Canada are particularly suited to the charac¬ 
ter and abilities of the Sikhs. Although very small 
in numbers today, our record is outstanding. In 
this land of opportunities the scope for our 
growth and success is unlimited. However, each 
of us must shoulder the responsibility of a true 
and dedicated “ambassador of the Sikh culture” 
and try to disseminate Sikh values through every 
action in our social, professional, national and 
religious activities. Only in this manner will we 
be able to make a meaningful contribution to the 
Western culture and gain our rightful recognition. 

•Prof. Harold S. Jacoby, May 23, 1956. 
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THE GHADAR 
MOVEMENT 


No pundits or mullahs do we need, 
No prayers of litanies we need recite, 
These will only scuttle our boat. 
Draw the sword; 'tis time to fight. 


GHADAR HISTORY 
PROJECT BEGINS 

Beginning this summer, the Center 
for South and Southeast Asia Studies 
will be making a special effort to collect 
materials relating to the Ghadar move¬ 
ment—a militant movement for India’s 
independence, which was based in the 
United States in the earlier part of this 
century. 

Plans are being made for a special 
“Ghadar History” section to be located 
in the library of the Center for South 
and Southeast Asia Studies, which has 
one of the largest South Asia collections 
in the United States. The special “Gha¬ 
dar section” will be truly unique; there 
is no other similar collection of mate¬ 
rials anywhere else in the world. 

It is especially appropriate for these 
materials to be collected in the Berkeley 
library, since the Ghadar movement 
was based near Berkeley. The move¬ 
ment’s headquarters were in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and much of the support for the 
movement came from Punjabi and 
other Indian residents of the adjoining 
San Joaquin Valley of California. 



From Khushurant Singh, Ghadar, igt; 

Jwala Singh 


AN APPEAL FOR INFORMATION 
ABOUT HISTORICAL MATERIALS 
RELATED TO THE GHADAR 
MOVEMENT 

If you know where these materials related to 
the Ghadar movement may be found: 

—pamphlets such as Ghadar-di-Goonj, llan-i- 
fang, Naya-Zamana, The Balance Sheet of 
British Rule; 

—magazines such as Ghadar, Desk Sewa\, 
Khalsa Herald, Aryan, Sansar, Hindustani, 
Canada and India, Yugantar, Swarajya, Nav- 
shakji, Bharti; 

—newspaper clippings and magazine articles 
related to Ghadar 
—letters of participants 
—pictures of Ghadaritcs, 

—posters 

—records of meetings 

Or if you know persons who were involved 
with the Ghadar movement, 

PLEASE CONTACT: 

Ghadar History Project 
Center for South Asia Studies 
University of California 
Berkeley 94720 
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THE SIKHS IN CALIFORNIA 
DR. C. H. LOEHL1N* 


The Sikhs have long been noted for their ability to adapt 
themselves to circumstances beyond their control. Their 
practical optimism and freedom from apathy have led 
them to accept whatever befalls them in the Providence 
of God and to try to turn it to their own advantage. 
They showed this ability in the lumbering industry of 
Canada and in the orchard culture of California. After 
vicissitudes they won the respect of the Americans by 
their patience in adversity and their hard and intelligent 
labor on their farms. The Sikhs are highly appreciative of 
the opportunities America offers. 


The Sikhs seem to have inherited the pioneering 
spirit of their ancient Aryan forebears who left 
their home in central Europe and migrated thou¬ 
sands of miles southward to Persia and finally 
eastward to the plains of northern India. The 
Sikhs are today found in communities all over 
the world. We shall take a brief look at them as 
they have settled in California. 

The first question then is, “Where are they to 
be found in California?” The great majority are 
farmers, settled in the three central valley regions 
of the State. First, in order of settlement, is the 
San Joaquin Valley in central California where 
they are found within a strip from Sacramento 
southwards beyond Fresno, approximately 160 
miles long and 40 wide. Near the center of this 
strip their first Gurudawara was built at Stockton 
in 1915 by the Khalsa Diwan Society of the 
United States. The second area is in the extreme 
south, from El Centro on the Mexican border 
north to the Salton Sea in an area 50 miles long 
by 40 wide. Here a Gurudawara was opened in 
1948 by remodelling a Buddhist temple. The 
third area is the Sacramento Valley in northern 
California. It is about 100 miles long by 40 wide. 

*Dr. C. H. Loehlin served in the Punjab Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church from October 1923 to April 1968, 
at Moga, Ludhiana, JuIIundur Gey, Ferozcpore, Tam 
Taran, Amritsar, and the last ten years at Batala in the 
Baring Union Christian College. Along with Dr. Ram 
Singh, Principal, and Dr. W. H. McLeod he helped found 
the Christian Institute of Sikh Studies, a research depart¬ 
ment of the College, open to alL Many Sikhs used to take 
advantage of the fine research library there. After forty 
years actually in the Punjab he retired to live among the 
Sikhs of California. He is grateful to all the Sikh friends 
who have helped him understand and appreciate their 
faith. His publications include “The Sikhs and Their 
Scriptures," 1964, "The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh 
and the Khalsa Brotherhood,” 1971, and numerous 
articles in the magazines of India, including the “Sikh 
Review.” 


It has the heaviest concentration of Sikhs in Cal¬ 
ifornia, in the Yuba-Sutter County area. Here a 
handsome Gurudawara seating 1000 with a 
Langar Hall to match has been built at Tierra 
Buena, a suburb of Yuba City. The groundbreak¬ 
ing ceremony was held on November 19, 1969, 
thus celebrating Guru Nanak’s 500th birth anni¬ 
versary. The Gurudawara was completed and 
dedicated on December 20, 1970. 

A fluctuating number of Sikh students and 
an increasing number of business and professional 
people are to be found in and around San Fran¬ 
cisco and Los Angeles. In each of these cities 
Gurudawaras are being built. 

The total number of Sikhs in California in 
1969 is conservatively estimated to be about 
7000. 1 The new “Register of the Sikhs in the 
U.S.A. and Canada” will prove invaluable in get¬ 
ting accurate information as to numbers and 
locations. The First Edition is especially helpful 
for the Sacramento Valley and San Francisco 
areas. 

It is interesting to note the preference of the 
Sikh farmers for the flat river valleys. These 
would most resemble their Punjab homeland 
both in topography and climate. Water for irri¬ 
gation is plentifuL Here the Sikhs are farmers of 
diversified crops, specializing in orchards of 
peaches, plums, grapes, walnuts and almonds. 

The Yuba-Sutter area has the reputation of grow¬ 
ing more peaches than any other comparable 
area in the world. Around Yuba City-Marysville 
and southwards rice is extensively cultivated. 

Why did they come and when? Here again 
definite information is scanty. Khushwant Singh 
says that Sikh immigration to the U.S.A. was a 
“spillover” from Canada about the turn of the 
century, when from 1904 to 1906, 600 came. 

The 1907 riots against them in Bellingham, Wash¬ 
ington just near the Canadian border, when 600 
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American lumber mill workers raided 400 
“Hindus” (as any people from Hindustan were 
called) and drove them from the city, would 
seem to show this southward migration. The 
Sikhs had gone from one lumbering area to 
another. The labor riots, albeit on a much smaller 
scale, at Live Oak, California on January 25, 

1908, and St. John, Oregon on March 21,1910, 
would seem to indicate their continued south¬ 
ward migration. 2 

Severe economic conditions, due to drought 
and crop failures in the Punjab, are also men¬ 
tioned as causes for emigration. Jacoby mentions 
contacts with Westerners while in the British 
Army and Police. Some came via Canada or the 
Philippines, many direct, or from Mexico. Jacoby 
divides Sikh immigration into California into 
three periods: (1) 1904 to the beginning of World 
War I in 1914 when the “Old Timers” came as 
farm laborers. In 1914 the Commissioner General 
of U.S. Immigration said there were 20,000 to 
30,000 East Indians here, mostly illegally. This 
was obviously due to mistaken identity, for 
Jacoby puts the total number then at 7000. 

(2) In the period 1918 to 1930 “students" and 
illegals came. Many came under student quotas, 
but stayed on inconspicuously to avoid detection, 
and later furnished an educated leadership for the 
Sikh community. During the period 1920 to 
1930 it is estimated that at least 3000 Hindus 
and Sikhs entered illegally, mostly via Mexico. 

(3) With the passing of the Luce-Cellar Bill by 
the U.S. Congress in 1946, the Sikhs could obtain 
American citizenship, bring over their families, 
and own land. The quota for India was only 100, 
but as families and relatives were allowed beyond 
this quota and the law was interpreted liberally, 
many more than that entered legally. 3 

The road to full citizenship had been rough. 

At first, many Hindustanis had been admitted as 
“Caucasians” and so could become citizens. How¬ 
ever, in February 1917 the “Barred Zone Act” 
was applied to India, along with Siam, Indo-China, 
Siberia, Afghanistan, Arabia, and the Malayan 
Islands. This act was reinforced by a Supreme 
Court decision which stated that “a Hindu is not 
a free white person” and hence was not eligible 
for U.S. citizenship. Not only was further natu¬ 
ralization barred for them, but citizenships 
granted in the fifteen years after 1908 were 
revoked. 4 

It seems likely that after the huge influx of 
Chinese and Japanese laborers during the railroad 


building era of the late 19th century, with the 
problems arising therefrom, the few hundreds of 
Sikhs became targets of this racial ill will. The 
Sikhs were conspicuous with their turbans and 
beards. They were lampooned in the American 
press as “ The Turbaned Tide ” and “The Rag 
Heads. ” 5 However, their patience in advertisy 
and their hard and intelligent farm labor won the 
respect of the Americans, and with the passing of 
the Luce-Cellar Bill in 1946 the lot of the Sikhs 
in the three California valleys has become, on the 
whole, a happy and prosperous one. There seems 
now to be a movement to bring over Punjabi 
wives and families with the evident intention of 
making California their home. 

ASSIMILATION TO AMERICAN LIFE 

The Sikhs have long been noted for their 
ability to adapt themselves to circumstances 
beyond their control. Their practical optimism 
and freedom from apathy has led them to accept 
whatever befalls them in the Providence of God 
and try to turn it to their own advantage. 

An Indian historian remarks with admiration 
on “the elasticity of character, the power to 
adapt themselves ” of the Sikhs. Their vigor of 
boay and mind enabled them to withstand the 
changes of a rigorous climate, so that "the 
bumtng sun, heavy rains, freezing winters and 
rough weather exercised no deterring influence 
on them. ” Even persecution, the destruction 
of their homes and sacred buildings, and the 
enslavement of their women and children did 
not succeed in crushing their spirit . 6 

In Canada, too, the Sikhs showed this ability. 
They not only adapted themselves to a new cli¬ 
mate and a new civilization, but to new occupa¬ 
tions as well. Coming from the farms of the 
Punjab, they got construction jobs on the Cana¬ 
dian railways. Later they turned to the lumber 
industry, so that one authority says, “These 
farmers from the Punjab have not only adapted 
themselves to work in the moist forests of west¬ 
ern Canada, but have mastered the mechanized 
skills of the more intricate mill work.” Two of 
the largest lumber mills are now owned and oper¬ 
ated by Sikhs—the Kapoor Mill near Vancouver, 
owned by Kapur Singh, and the Mayo Mill on 
Vancouver Island near Duncan, owned by Mayo 
Singh. 7 

Even in 1920, before the Sikhs could buy land 
in California, the Chief Sanitary Engineer of the 
State Commission of Immigration and Housing 
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has this to say of their land hunger and progres¬ 
sive spirit: 

Our experience in Labor camp inspection shows 
that Hindus* are rapidly leaving the employed 
list and are becomg employers. Particularly is 
this true in the rice growing section of Califor¬ 
nia, in Yolo, Colusa, Glenn, Butte, Sutter and 
Yuba Counties, also in the cotton district of 
Imperial County. . . In Fresno, Kings, Madera 
and Tulare Counties we find Hindus employed 
in some orchards and vineyards; also in the 
sugar beet section in Yolo County and the Sali¬ 
nas Valley. The number is rapidly growing less, 
for the change from employed to employer or 
lessee is rapidly placing the Hindu in the posi¬ 
tion of "little landlord." The Hindu will not 
farm poor land. He wants the best and will pay 
for it. Consequently the American owner who 
can get a big rental for bis land desires the 
Hindu. He will pay. 9 

Their success as orchard agriculturalists (“ranchers” 
they call themselves) is seen in the peach farming 
in Sutter County. In 1966 they owned 20% of the 
farms, but produced 35% of the peach tonnage. 
Peach cultivation is an intricate process involving 
spraying for insect control, cultivation for weed 
control, fertilization, irrigation, thinning, pruning, 
cover crop planting, and harvesting. Several own 
and operate the most modern machines for shak¬ 
ing the trees and catching the peaches or plums 
on canvas aprons, then by conveyor belt to huge 
bins for transportation by tractor to the sorting 
stations of the big canning companies. Most of 
these farmers now live in modern houses with 
plumbing, electricity, and gas for cooking and 
heating. This is far different from the living con¬ 
ditions of the early settlers, who often slept on 
the ground around open fires or in barns in the 
hay; their cooking was over camp fires, their food 
the simplest. They worked ten or twelve hours a 
day for a dollar and a half, and yet they managed 
to save to send back to the Old Gauntry. Then- 
adaptability, their determination to save part of 
their income, however meager, along with hard 
work and the “Khalsa spirit” of helping one 
another out with the lending of tools and equip¬ 
ment, have all contributed to the prosperity of 
the Sikh farming community. 9 

With regard to assimilation, Dr. Jacoby, who 
has made a thorough study of the Sikhs in Cali¬ 
fornia, sums up his findings as follows: 

•“Hindu” bears the usual American geographical inter- 
pretation—anyone from Hindustan is a Hindu. Here it 
obviously means "Sikh.” 


At this half-century in the life of the East 
Indians in the United States it is apparent that 
acculturation is definitely taking place, but it 
cannot be said that assimilation has as yet been 
accomplished. In terms of several aspects of 
their way of life, they are still identifiable as 
being from India. In terms of the social organ¬ 
izational structure of American society, the 
East Indians are even less an integral part of 
American life. And finally, in terms of their 
biological merging into the stream of American 
life, this process is even less likely for the 
immediate future than it appeared to be a dec¬ 
ade or so ago ... Nor is there any justification 
for insisting that some greater measure of assi¬ 
milation, integration, or amalgamation ought 
immediately to be pressed. There is no evi¬ 
dence that these people are the less emotion¬ 
ally linked to America by reason of their 
tendency to enjoy curry, speak Punjabi with 
their friends, or worship at the temples of their 
fathers. Nor is there any certainty that their 
loyalty to America would be enhanced by 
forcing them to join Western clubs and lodges, 
or marry only with persons of non-Indian 
background. Loyalty is an inward thing, dem¬ 
onstrated not by the clothes people wear, the 
language dialects they may use—or even the 
oaths they are compelled to sign—but by the 
whole bent of their personality and character. 

In this regard there is little today to indicate 
that the East Indians are less entitled to the 
name "American" than are any of the rest of 
as. 10 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

On the basis of their adaptability and enter¬ 
prise in solving the problems of settling in new 
environments in the past, there seems to be no 
reason to believe that they will not continue to 
do so as they face the problems and opportuni¬ 
ties of a new day. The Sikhs are traditionally a 
devout people. Their religion encourages a close 
family life, worldly success, and social respon¬ 
sibility, obviously values that have helped their 
progress. 

Sikhism centers around Nam (worship) and 
Seva (service). The people of Stockton noticed 
this spirit of service: 

Although the Sikh Temple was built in the 
modern period, it is a pioneer church of 
unusual interest and soould be included in 
this history. The Sikh Temple, located at 
1930 North Grant Street, was dedicated 
November21, 1915... A priest was in 
charge of the Temple to attend to the wants 
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of the members at any time of day or night. 
Charity was practised by the members and 
no man applying for shelter or food was ever 
turned away, regardless of who he was. The 
hobos passing by on the Southern Pacific 
tracks, just in rear of the Temple, would 
always be fed from a kitchen dining room, 
and a dormitory located on the ground floor 
would provide sleeping quarters? 1 

A problem that will be increasingly urgent is 
likely to center around the attitudes and occu¬ 
pations of the coming generations. In addition 
to new arrivals, many children of Sikh families 
will be born and brought up in California. They 
will have little difficulty in adopting American 
ways and values. Can they also be taught to pre¬ 
serve the ideals of their parents in the hectic 
swirl of American life, with its emphasis on 
“dollar prestige”? Their family solidarity, simple 
living, thrifty saving, and hard, honest labor need 
emphasis today in American civilization. 

The Sikhs see in education the hope of the 
future, and their children are enrolled by the hun¬ 
dreds in the excellent schools and high schools of 
the Yuba-Sutter area, and this is probably true of 
any area they live in. Professor Charles Berrier, 
Faculty Advisor for the Indian Students’ Associa¬ 
tion of Yuba College, sounds a heartening note in 
his appraisal of the Punjabi-American students 
(mostly Sikhs) at the College. Among other traits 
he noted: 

He is proud, but seldom arrogant. He is usually 
conscientious as a student, as he recognizes 
the sacrifices others have made for him. He 
establishes strong personal alliances, which 
within a club leads to the creation of factions. 
He has strong emotions, which may even 
cause the sparks to fly between the factions; 
but he also possesses the strength to resolve 
these internal conflicts before they get out of 
hand. He has an intense self-discipline and an 
urge toward upward social mobility. (Like 
most American immigrants before him, he 
and his family have come to America with 
little more than the shirts on their backs... 

A study of his life usually restores one’s faith 
in the American dream of self-realization and 
a margin of happiness for those who work 
hard, earn and spend less.) He is not given to 
idleness nor to dissipation. I am not saying 
that be has not taken a few swallows on a 
gala occasion, but he usually does so in mod¬ 
eration. And l have yet to meet an ISA 


member who is high on drugs. 

(Speech given at the Annual Banquet of the ISA of 
Yuba College, held on March 21, 1971. Signed 
"Charles L. Berrier , Advisor ISA") 

With regard to the opportunities for advancement 
here. Dr. Gulzar Singh Johl, the well-known eye 
surgeon of Yuba City, is equally optimistic. In an 
interview with a news reporter, he is quoted as 
saying: 

/ said it was either medicine or farming, or 
both. It’s hard to explain why. Farming's just 
in my veins. It’s become a way of life. Most 
people aim to own their own land. Most of 
them are saving their money for a down pay¬ 
ment or something. And ail our people want 
to stay in farming. The kids sometimes think 
about getting this or that kind of a job, but 
they stay in farming. They have something to 
start with. Anyone can appreciate just being 
here in this country. V/here else could you buy 
... land without paying a penny out of your 
pocket? You pay for it, of course, you pay a 
lot more, but you can work the land like it 
was your own even if it isn ’tyour own, and 
hope someday it will be your own. This is the 
only place. If you don’t want to talk to some¬ 
body, you don’t have to. If you need help, 
there’s always help available. If we need advice 
in our orchards, George Post is there. You can’t 
even buy help in other places. Here it is sup¬ 
plies to us just for the asking. But the main 
thing is opportunity. If a person wants to 
advance himself, he can. And if he doesn't, 
it's his own fault . 12 

Acculturalization needs to be selective. The 
Aryan forefathers were adventurous pioneers. 
They also exhibited a tendency toward divisive¬ 
ness. This probably had a share in developing 
the caste system of India, with its continual 
division into sub-castes. Factionalism, with its 
accompanying intrigue, has often been a problem 
for the Sikhs. Witness the proliferation of Missals, 
or party factions, before and after Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Today the Sikhs need to be on their 
guard against the current power-politics evident 
all over America, including their own community. 
Another trait of the Aryan elders was a fondness 
for the intoxicating liquor of the Soma plant. In 
the face of the intoxicating liquors and drugs so 
abundantly available in affluent and permissive 
America, the lessons of the past give clear warn¬ 
ing against assimilation into the prevalent Amer¬ 
ican “drug culture.” As someone has put it. 
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"Alcohol and gasoline just don’t mix.” 

Acculturalization to the American way of life 
will doubtless go on; but Sikh culture must also 
be preserved to make its contribution, in the 
words of their Congregational Prayer, “for the 
welfare of all.” To this end Gurudawaras are 
being established, and libraries of Sikh literature, 
and study circles organized. As more Sikhs 
become U.S. citizens and voters, no doubt their 
interest in American politics will increasingly 
find an outlet. A few years ago Dalip Singh 
Saundh of the Imperial Valley was elected to 
the U.S. Congress. The Sikhs have seen the value 
of political influence in the passing of the Luce- 
Cellar Bill. The old Khalsa ideal of a democratic 
theocracy might be transformed into dedicated 
American citizenship activity on the part of a 
small but able minority. America is still a land of 
opportunity. Perhaps some day we may even 
have a Sikh as Governor of California! 
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THE NEW SIKH 
VIKRAM SINGH* 


For the first time in our 500 year old history the teach¬ 
ings of the Gurus have been made available on a large 
scale in many countries outside of India. Across the 
United States, in Canada and Mexico, in England, Hol¬ 
land, France and Belgium, an incredible phenomenon is 
taking place. Young people of those countries are wear¬ 
ing turbans, letting their hair grow and taking the name 
of Singh or Kaur. They are rising at three or four in the 
morning, bathing and rearing the Holy Name of God. 
They find it a wonderful and exciting experience to 
become familiar with the great strength and spiritual 
power of Guru Nanak’s teachings. 


Across the United States, in Canada and Mexico, 
in England, Holland, France and Belgium, an 
incredible phenomenon is taking place. Young 
people of those countries are wearing turbans, 
letting their hair grow and taking the name of 
Singh or Kaur. They are rising at three or four in 
the morning, bathing and reciting the Holy Name 
of God. They have forsworn alcohol, tobacco, 
the use of drugs and even the eating of meat. 

They live righteously, respect their women (and 
everyone else’s) and are ready to share with their 
brothers and sisters as well as those in need. 

These are the new Sikhs of the Western Hemis¬ 
phere following the light given to us by Guru 
Nanak. 

For the first time in our 500 year old history 
the teachings of the Gurus have been made avail¬ 
able on a large scale in many countries outside of 
India. Many of the so-called lost youth of the 
U.S.A. are turning away from drugs to follow the 
noble way of life. Of course, the Sikh way is not 
the only Eastern religion that is becoming popular 
with the American youth. In the past the Sikh 
dharma has attracted negligible attention in the 
West; now thousands of young people are inter¬ 
ested in the Sikh heritage. 

Guru Nanak’s standard bearer in this mission 
of truth is S. Harbhajan Singh Yogi, known to all 
in the U.S. as Yogi Bhajan. Born in a village near 
Lahore 43 years ago, S. Harbhajan Singh Ji was 
from early childhood in the company of saints, 
sadhus and holy men of every description. His 
grandfather, a devout Sikh, was a very saintly 
man with a great reputation in that area. For this 

*Vikram (Victor) Singh hails from the United Kingdom. 
He is an ardent follower and student of the Sikh religion 
and well versed in Shabad Kirtan. He has delighted 
audiences in different parts of the Western Hemisphere 
with his excellent recitations. 


reason any holy man travelling in those parts 
would visit the family home for darshan of his 
grandfather. S. Harbhajan Singh began to study 
the science of yoga, in all its aspects, at a very 
early age, studies which lasted over twenty years. 
After graduating from the University in Delhi, 
where his family had moved to after partition of 
India, he entered government service. He also 
married and had three children. But he always 
had a vision in his mind that the Sikh path, the 
most noble and manly of all the world’s religions, 
should become available for all, not just those 
who were bom into it. He had discovered for him¬ 
self, through his yoga studies, that a man whose 
body and mind arc healthy will be that much 
more able to become attuned to love in the serv¬ 
ice of God and Guru. 

Thus, at the end of 1968 he resigned his com¬ 
mission with the Customs service, made arrange¬ 
ments for the welfare of his wife and children and 
left Delhi for Canada and then to the U.S.A. He 
came with less than five dollars in his pocket, 
trusting only in Gum to guide him. His luggage 
was lost at London Airport. 

Knowing that young people would respond to 
yoga practices, he began to teach classes in yoga. 
He taught in Y.M.C.A.'s, in the Los Angeles East 
West Culture Centre and even in an antique store. 
Mostly young people would come to his classes. 
But even they could not know the effect these 
simple yoga excrcixes would have on their lives. 
They would feel their bodies changing, a spiritual 
awareness beginning to unfold within their minds. 
At the point when they were ready for more than 
just exercises, asana and pranayam, then Yogi 
Bhajan told them about Sat Nam, the true Name. 
He told them of Guru Nanak and his humble, 
devoted way of life. He explained how the Guru’s 
followers became to be called Sikhs. Then he 
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insisted that those people who came as his stu¬ 
dents should be ready to go far and wide and 
teach others like themselves how to live a healthy 
and God-fearing life. To this end, an educational, 
religious and scientific non-profit corporation 
was formed known as 3 H O (Healthy, Happy and 
Holy Organization). 

From a humble beginning in a garage in Holly¬ 
wood, there are now branches of this foundation 
half way around the world. Groups of young 
people live together in communities in 100 cities 
in the U.S.A. just to practice this way of life. 

They rise at three or four in the morning, bathe 
and medidate on Sat Nam until daybreak, then 
they recite Kirtan and go about their daily busi¬ 
ness. As these communities grow in size and num¬ 
ber, people are marrying and having children. 

The family ties are becoming stronger. 

In addition to the teaching of the Sikh way of 
life, the Organization is spreading into many other 
areas. Drug control is very important in this day 
and age and since many persons associated with 
3 H O centres have experimented with drugs at 
some time, many 3 H O centres are helping by 
teaching at drug rehabilitation centres. Some cen¬ 
tres are opening businesses such as restaurants, 
import and export, brass bed manufacture, per¬ 
fume, health food distribution, etc. There are 
communities living on farms growing food to 
support themselves and sell to others. Two books 
have already been published: Peace Lagoon, some 
Banis rendered in English, including Japji Sahib, 
Jap Sahib, Rehiras, Kirtan Sohila, Anand Sahib, 
Bara Maha, etc., and Guru of the Aquarian Age, 
the life and some sbabads of Guru Nanak Sahib 


in simple English. 

In 1972 a group of about 80 Americans visited 
India with S. Harbhajan Singh. They visited all 
historic shrines in the Punjab and were the guests 
of the S.G.P.C. at Amritsar where S. Harbhajan 
Singh was presented with a sword of honour. The 
S.G.P.C. also presented 50 copies of Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib, translated into English by S. Man 
Mohan Singh. 

In several of the centres, classes are being 
taught in Gurmukhi script so that the Holy 
Granth may be read in its original text. Also in 
Tucson, Arizona, the Guru Amar Das free kitchen 
has been set up so that anybody may come and 
eat in a spiritual place. Sometime in August, a 
similar kitchen will open in Berkeley, California. 
There are plans to open kitchens in other cities 
across the United States. There is also a proposal 
to build a central Gurudwara and study centre as 
a place for retreat, learning and pilgrimage. This 
too will probably be in California. 

To those of us who are known as the “new 
Sikhs” or the American Sikhs it is a wonderful 
and exciting experience to become familiar with 
the great strength and spiritual power of Guru 
Nanak’s teachings. The Sikh way has always been 
a challenge for those who would dare to follow 
it but it has never had a world-wide acceptance. 
Yet the light of the Guru is a great light. By God’s 
grace and will, Guru Nanak has chosen an appro¬ 
priate time to reveal his teachings to the world as 
a whole, just as his coming to earth was at the 
perfect time. By Guru Nanak’s grace and by 
God’s mercy, may the Guru’s work be done. 


Through Nanak may love for the Nam increase. 
And may all men prosper by God’s grace. 
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CHARACTER PROFILE* 

CHARLES L. BARRIER 


Having served as faculty advisor to the Associa¬ 
tion for the past five years, I believe that I can 
make a few general comments about the character 
of the Punjabi-American student who has attended 
Yuba College during that time. Many of you are 
already enrolled in an “Arts and Culture of India” 
course, thanks to the splendid coordination of 
Mrs. Alice Soderberg and the dedicated work of 
Mr. Hari S. Everest, Mr. Malkiat Johl, Mr. Grewal, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joginder Bains, Mrs. Wilkins, Dr. and 
Mrs. Loehlan, Mrs. L. S. Rai, Mr. B. S. Teja and 
Dave Teja, and several others. Some of you are 
even studying Punjabi to deepen your understand¬ 
ing of the Sikhs, and I congratulate you. In any 
case, you deserve to see the character profile of 
the Punjabi-American who is attending the com¬ 
munity college and who is convinced along with 
other Asian-Americans that the key to his future 
lies in receiving an education. He may be an out¬ 
standing student, or he may be an average student; 
yet, invariably, he has the following traits: 

A. He is proud, but seldom arrogant. 

(This trait, no doubt, derives from his cul¬ 
tural and religious heritage.) 

B. He is usually conscientious as a student and 
is dedicated to the principle of self-improve¬ 
ment. He recognizes the sacrifice others have 
made for him. 

C. He has a democratic spirit and he is tolerant 
of other ethnic groups. (This is an important 
quality in any multi-ethnic nation.) 

D. He readily assumes responsibility and he is 
usually reliable. 

E. He establishes strong personal alliances, which 
within a club leads to the creation of factions. 

F. He has strong emotions, which may even 
cause sparks to fly between the factions, but 
he also possesses the strength to resolve these 
internal conflicts before they get out of hand. 

G. He is an excellent businessman and recognizes 
the value of capital, and he does not expend 
his financial reserves wastefully—to this extent, 
he is a wise conservative. 

•Excerpts from a speech delivered at Indian Student Asso¬ 
ciation Banquet, Yuba City, California, March 21, 1971. 


H. He has an intense self-discipline and an urge 
coward upward social mobility. (Like most 
American immigrants before him, he and his 
family have come to America with little more 
than the shirts on their backs. Through his 
own labor, austerity and personal sacrifice, 
he has helped create a new life in this land. 

A study of his life usually restores one’s faith 
in the American dream of self-realization 
and a margin of happiness for those who work 
hard, earn and spend less.) With the present 
rate of inflation, one has to qualify the 
statement. 

I. He recognizes that happiness comes from hard 
work and overcoming the obstacles which 
have fallen in his way. 

J. He is often an inspiration to his classmates 
and other ethnic minorities—and this is true 
even of English Literature. 

K. He is not given to idleness nor to dissipation. 

I am not saying that he has not been known 
to take a few swallows on a gala occasion 
like the anniversary of Indian Independence, 
but he usually does so in moderation. And 

I have yet to meet the ISA member who is 
high on drugs. 

Keeping in min d the wide range for individual 
differences, I can still say that most of these gen¬ 
eral traits form the character outline of the 
Punjabi-American at Yuba College. It is a profile 
that portrays a philosophy of endurance born 
of the conviction that inner strength will over¬ 
come hardship, that advantage and disadvantage 
are only temporary conditions which will be 
overcome by strength of character, constant 
and purposeful travail and the determination to 
accomplish one’s defined objectives. 

We all learn in life that happiness lies in sur¬ 
mounting ignorance, prejudice, indifference and 
vulgarity in all of its forms. Having achieved his 
basic needs of food, shelter and affection, man 
will strive toward moral perfection and in the 
striving he will find happiness. This thought is so 
eloquently expressed in the greeting of the Sikh 
people: SAT-SRI-AKAL.', SAT-SRI-AKAL 
truth-magnificent and everlasting! Thank you. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE QUEST FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
HAROLD S. JACOBY, PhX>.* 

"White persons"... arc words of common speech and 
not of scientific origin. The word “Caucasion” not only 
was not employed in the law, but was probably wholly 
unfamiliar to the original framers of the statute in 1790. 


In 1920, when Bhagat Singh Thind applied for 
United States citizenship, he had no reason to 
believe it would not readily be granted; and cer¬ 
tainly, he had no way whatsoever of knowing 
that it would be the decision in his case that 
would effectively bar all other Indians, for a 
period of more than two decades, from acquiring 
citizenship in this country. 

Thind had come to the United States in 1912, 
and after working in the northwest lumber indus¬ 
try, served for six months in the United States 
Army during the latter part of World War I. By 
reason of this military service, he was eligible to 
apply for citizenship under the War Powers Act, 
which guaranteed citizenship to all persons who 
had served honorably in the armed services. 1 
Instead, he elected to apply under the general 
naturalization laws—an action that carried some 
risk inasmuch as the courts were not in agree¬ 
ment with respect to the eligibility of natives of 
India to acquire citizenship. 

The basis for this disagreement lay in the dis¬ 
puted interpretation of the Naturalization Law 
of 1790 which limited naturalization to “free 
white persons,” and of an amendment, passed in 
1870, which extended citizenship privileges to 
“aliens of-African nativity or persons of African 
descent.” Despite some exceptions, lower courts 
in general had held that persons of Chinese and 
Japanese nationality were ineligible for citizen¬ 
ship under this law, 2 but the status of the Indians 
remained in doubt. The opponents of their nat¬ 
uralization—chiefly the United States Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Service and such private 
groups as the Asiatic Exclusion League of San 
Francisco—looked upon them as “orientals” and 
hence not “white” persons. This was also the 

*Dr. Harold S. Jacoby is Professor of Sociology, Univer¬ 
sity of the Pacific, Stockton, California. He has conducted 
detailed studies of the sociological and historical aspects 
of the Sikh immigrants to the U.S.A. His two significant 
publications on the subject are “A Half-Century Appraisal 
of the East Indians in the United States” and “More Thind 
Against than Sinning.” 


position taken by United States Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Charles J. Boneparte in August 1907, in a 
letter to the United States Attorney in San Fran¬ 
cisco in response to the latter’s inquiry: 

In reply, / beg to inform you that it seems to 
me clear that under no construction of the law 
can natives of British India be regarded as 
white persons within the meaning of Section 
2169 R.S. 3 

The Indians and their supporters, on the other 
hand, pointed out that in the main they were of 
the same major racial classification as Europeans 
—namely, “Caucasian”—and their status, there¬ 
fore, should not be the same as those orientals 
classified as “mongoloid.” 

Despite the disagreement over the interpreta¬ 
tion of the law, the risk of being denied citizen¬ 
ship did not seem to be too great. True, Veer 
Singh’s application for first papers in 1907 had 
been rejected, but that had nothing to do with 
the interpretation of the law. According to a 
newspaper account at the time, Singh, in accord¬ 
ance with his Sikh religious principles, had refused 
to doff his turban while being sworn, and the 
County Clerk of Alameda County (California) 
thereupon declined to accept his application. 4 
But the following year, two Moslem Indians— 
Abdul Hamid and Belial Hussain—had been 
granted citizenship by the U.S. District Court in 
New Orleans, 5 and between that date and 1923, 
at least sixty-seven other natives of India acquired 
citizenship by action of no less than thirty-two 
courts in seventeen different states. 6 Undoubt¬ 
edly there were numerous instances in which 
applications were denied—just how many it would 
be impossible to guess—but the sizable number of 
successful petitioners would seem to indicate that 
Bhagat Singh Thind had little to worry about as 
he submitted his application. 

Although his application was challenged by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, he was 
initially successful. In commenting on the issues 
raised by the opposition. Judge Charles E. Wolver- 
ton, of the Oregon District Court, made his 
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position clear: 

/ am not disposed to discuss the question as 
one of first impression whether a high-class 
Hindu, coming from Punjab [sic] is ethno- 
logically a white person within the meaning 
of Section 2169 of the Revised Statutes... 

I am content to rest my decision of the ques¬ 
tion upon a line of cases of which In re: 

Mohan Singh and U.S. v. Balsara are illustra¬ 
tive. I am aware there are decisions to the 
contrary but am impressed that they are not 
in line with the greater Weight of authority. 7 

This point of view, moreover, was given strong 
encouragement by reason of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1922 in the case 
of Ozawa v. U.S. In this case, involving a Japa¬ 
nese, the court officially equated the words 
“white” and “Caucasian,” and while the decision 
definitely closed the door on the naturalization 
of Japanese, it seemed to assure the acceptance 
of “Caucasians” from India as candidates for 
citizenship. 8 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
however, did not give up. The issue now was not 
merely the granting of citizenship to persons 
already in the United States, but the admission 
of persons from India as immigrants to the United 
States, for in 1917 Congress had made ineligi¬ 
bility to citizenship a basis for immigration exclu¬ 
sion. 9 Devoted to the principle of excluding all 
“orientals,” the Service was desperately anxious 
to have the Indians declared ineligible for citizen¬ 
ship. For this reason it appealed Judge Wolverton's 
decision granting citizenship to Bhagat Singh 
Thind to the United States Supreme Court. Nor 
were its efforts to go unrewarded, for in an extra¬ 
ordinary decision delivered by Justice George 
Sutherland, the Court, in 1923, announced that 
not all “Caucasians” were “white persons.” 

"White persons"... are words of common 
speech and not of scientific origin. The word 
"Caucasian” not only was not employed in 
the law, but was probably wholly unfamiliar 
to the original framers of the Statute in 1790 
...in this country, during the last half century 
especially, the word (white person) by com¬ 
mon usage has acquired a popular meaning 
not clearly defined to be sure, but sufficiently 
so to enable us to say that the popular, as 
distinguished from its scientific application, 
is of appreciably narrower scope... The words 
of the statute are to be interpreted in accord¬ 
ance with the understanding of the common 
man from whose vocabulary they were taken. 10 


Vindicated by this decision, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, acting through local 
United States Attorneys, immediately set about 
to secure cancellation of such citizenship awards 
as had already been made, charging that they had 
been obtained by fraud. By 1926, successful can¬ 
cellation proceedings had been concluded in 
connection with forty-two of the sixty-nine 
instances in which citizenship had been granted 
to East Indians. 11 At this point, however, the 
government received a setback in its campaign. 

A Los Angeles attorney, Sakharam Ganesh Pandit, 
who had received his citizenship in 1914, decided 
to oppose the proceedings against him on the plea 
of res judicata, holding that his acquisition of 
citizenship was a closed issue and ought not to be 
reopened. The District and the Appellate Courts 
both agreed with this reasoning, and denied the 
government’s request for cancellation. 12 The 
government thereupon sought to secure a Supreme 
Court ruling, but this highest court declined to 
review the case, which in effect upheld the Apel¬ 
late Court decision, and insured Pandit his citizen¬ 
ship. 13 Two years later, in 1928, any remaining 
doubt in the matter was removed when the 
Supreme Court ruled on the case of Shankar 
Laxman Gokhale, a General Electric research 
engineer whose citizenship had been cancelled 
by District and Appellate Court actions. Accept¬ 
ing Gokhale’s request for a review, the Supreme 
Court tersely reversed the lower court actions, 
and ordered the District Court to dismiss the bill 
of complaint originally entered by the govern¬ 
ment. 14 After this there were no further efforts 
to cancel existing citizenship certificates. 

Spurred by a feeling that an injustice had been 
done in the case of those whose citizenship had 
already been cancelled. Senator David Reed of 
Pennsylvania, in 1926, introduced a joint resolu¬ 
tion into Congress asking for the “ratification 
and confirmation” of the naturalization of those 
persons “of the Hindu Race” who had lost, or 
were being threatened with the loss of their citi¬ 
zenship as a consequence of the 1923 Thind 
decision. 15 The only open opposition to this 
action came from the American Federation of 
Labor and the California Joint Immigration 
Commission, but it was sufficient to insure the 
death of the resolution in committee. 

Despite special efforts that were made from 
time to time to secure legislation that would 
restore the privilege of naturalization to East 
Indians in the United States, no change in the 
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situation occurred until 1946, when the Luce- 
Celler bill was passed, eliminating all racial quali¬ 
fications for naturalization. Since then, numer¬ 
ous members of the East Indian population in 
the United States have availed themselves of the 
privilege of citizenship. But neither this nor any 
other legislation provided for the automatic 
restoration of citizenship to those whose certif¬ 
icates were cancelled following the Thind deci¬ 
sion. A number of them continued to live in the 
United States, some of whom regained their lost 
citizenship by going through the naturalization 
process a second time. But others, in quiet dig¬ 
nity, preferred to remain disfranchised. Deeply 
hurt by their experiences, they were not able to 
bring themselves to make new applications for 
citizenship. They probably would have accepted 
reinstatement of their previously held citizen¬ 
ship, but beyond this they preferred not to go. 


1 Jt. Res. 19 Oct. 1918. 40 Star. L.. 1014. 

2 Davie, M. R., World Immigration, 1936, p. 328. 

3 Photostat copy of this letter in files of the writer. 

4 San Francisco Chronicle, January 23, 1907. 

5 “Ratification and Confirmation of Naturalization of 
Certain Persons of the Hindu Race," Hearings, 69th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., Washington, D.C., 1926, p. 1. 

6 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

7 In re Bhagat Singh Tbind. 268 F 683 (D. Ore. 1920). 
s Ozawa v. U.S., 260 U.S. 178 (1922). 

9 Act of Feb. 5, 1917, 39 Stat. L., 874. 

10 U.S. v. Bhagat Singh Tbind. 261 U.S. 204 (1922). 

11 “Ratification and Confirmation,” op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

12 U.S. v. Sakharem Ganesh Pandit, 15 F. 2nd 285 (9th 
Circ. 1926). 

n 273 U.S.759 (1927). 

14 Shankar Laxman Gokbale v. U.S., 278 U.S. 662 (1928). 
15 “Ratification and Confirmation,” op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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The next issue of the SIKH SANSAR (December) will feature 

SIKHS IN D.S.A. AND CANADA -PART II. 

You axe invited to submit articles, news items, and other 
material pertinent to the subject. Deadline for manuscripts 
is November 1. Kindly mail all material to: 

The Editor, SIKH SANSAR 
Post Office Box 727 
Redwood City, California 94064 


In future the SIKH SANSAR plans to feature special subjects such as 

. SIKH HISTORICAL SHRINES 

lSSUeS SIKH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

SIKH ART 

SIKH CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE 
MANAGEMENT OF SIKH ORGANISATIONS 
You are also invited to submit articles, news items and other 
material pertinent to these subjects. Please read carefully the 
“Instructions to Authors” inside back cover. 
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Sketch of Bhai Vir Singh.T. S. Bedi 

Tribute to Bhai Vir Singh. 

Solitude ....... i .... ..Mrs. S. Kapany 

Bhai Vir Singh’s Poetry . ..Dr. Gobind Singh Mansukhani 

Future Issues of THE SIKH SANSAR . 

Bhai Vir Singh—Poet of Eternity.Dr. Gopal Singh 

Introduction To International Punjabi Society. 

The Age of Bhai Vir Singh.. . Professor Harbans Singh 

About The Sikh Foundation.Dr. N. S. Kapany 

Book Review ..Ajaib Singh Sidhu, Hari Singh Everest 
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Poems.. Kabir, Bhai Vir Singh 
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SIKH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


There is an urgent need to create better under¬ 
standing and establish communication among 
the different Sikh communities in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. Our problems are similar, we face 
the same difficulties, but we have no united 
front and common forum to communicate 
among ourselves and find solutions to these 
problems. 

With this in view, we are making a humble 
effort to collect information about all the Sikh 
organizations and their activities and make the 


same available to you through the pages of this 
journal. 

The list is incomplete and we request you to 
send complete information about your local 
Sikh organization by filling the sketch form 
on pages 19 and 20. 

Kindly impress upon the secretary of your 
association to fill the form and send a detailed 
report of the activities. We can learn from each 
other’s experience; your success can be an 
inspiration to others. _ AJA1B S)NGH S , DHU 


Singh Society, Calgary, Alberta, Canada* 

Alberta Sikh Research Center* 

Sikh Cultural Society, Boston * 

Sikh Cultural Society, Chicago* 

Sikh Diwan Society 
453 Commercial 

El Centro, California 
Phone: (714) 352-9343 

Golden Triangle Sikh Association 
Goderich, Ontario, Canada* 

Sikh Cultural Society, Hartford* 

London Sikh Society, London, Ontario, Canada* 

Los Angeles Sikh Study Cirde 
1966 North Vermont Avenue 
Los Angeles 26, California 
Phone: (213)665-3310 

Sikh Dharma Brotherhood 
1620 Preuss Road 

Los Angeles, California 90035 
Phone: (213)273-9422 

The Sikh Cultural Society, Michigan* 

The Sikh Cultural Society, Inc. 

39 West 19th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

Guru Nanak Foundation (Canada Branch), Ottawa 
59—2300 Ogilvic Road 

Ottawa KIJ 7X8, Canada 
Phone: 749-1789 

Canada Sikh Research Centre 
c to Prof. Amaijit Singh Sethi 

University of Ottawa, School of Health 
Administration 
Ottawa 2, Canada 

Branch Office: c/o Mr. B. S. Rai, General Secretary 
313 Argylc Street 
Renfrew, Ontario 
Phone: 432-5337 

Paldi Khalsa Diwan Society 
P.O. Box 7 


Paldi, Duncan, B.C., Canada 
Phone: 748-8227 

The Sikh Foundation, U.S.A. 

P.O. Box 727 

Redwood City, California 94064 
Phone: (415) 368-0962 

Sikh Soriety, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada* 

Sikh Temple, Pacific Coast Khalsa Diwan Society 
1930 South Grant Street 
Stockton, California 95206 
Phone: 463-9352 

The Sikh Center, San Francisco Bay Area 
P.O. Box 9292 

Bcrkdey, California 94709 

Guru Nanak Inst. Trust, Saskatchewan, Canada* 

Sikh Temple, Toronto 
269 Pape Avenue 
Toronto, Canada* 

Khalsa Diwan Sodety, Vancouver, B.C., Canada* 

All Canada Sikh Federation, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada* 

Sikh Study Cirde, Vancouver, B.C., Canada* 

Sikh Cultural Society of Metropolitan Windsor 
c/o Apt. 504, 2225 University West, 

Windsor—11, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 253-1787 

International Sikh Brotherhood, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada* 

Guru Nanak Foundation of America Inc. 

P.O. Box 101 

Washington. D.C 20044 

The Sikh Cultural Sodety, Inc. 

2306 - 38th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 

Sikh Temple of Yuba City 
P.O. Box 1353 

Yuba City, California 95991 
Location: Comer of Young and 
Tierra Buena Road, Yuba City 


•Detailed information not reedved. 
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Why is your organization not on the map? 

Gall to all local Sikh organizations in U.S.A. and Canada 

You are earnestly requested to fill this form, or the one on the next page, whichever is pertinent—and mail 
at your earliest convenience. This will ensure that your local Sikh organization is appropriately credited in 
the future issues. Address: SIKH SANSAR, Box 727, Redwood City, California 94064. 


GURUDAWARA SKETCH 


1. Name of the Gurudawara_ 

2. Address _ 

Number Street 


_Telephone 

City State Zip Code 

3. Date of Inauguration_ 

4. A Brief Historical Sketch (Attach sheet if necessary) 


5. Please Enclose Pictures of the Gurudawara i (black and white photos of high clarity showing 

different views) 

6. Current Number of Adult Sangat Members _ 

7. Current Number of Children Below 18 Years of Age_ 

8. Any Other Information _ 


9. Name of the Respondent- 

10. Title_____ Date 


Signature 
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LOCAL SIKH ORGANIZATION SKETCH 


1. Name of the Organization_ _ 

2. Address _____ 

Number Street 

___ Telephone 

City State Zip Cade 

3. Date of Inauguration_ 

4. A Brief Historical Sketch ( Please attach sheet if necessary) 


5. Present Number of Members _ 

6. Is the Membership by the Family or by Each Adult Individual? 


7. If possible, please enclose a copy of the constitution and by-laws of your organization. 

8. Any Other Information _ 


9. Name of the Respondent__ 

10. Title____ 

11. Signatures ____ Date 
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An invitation 
to pou 

to join us in our efforts! A unique opportunity for you to participate in the 
dissemination of literature on Sikh culture, history and religion in the United 
States and Canada ... through subscription to THE SIKH SANSAR. 

We also seek your help financially (send subscription), intellectually 
(submit articles), and through community participation (send news items and 
advice). You can renew your membership on a yearly basis. The subscription 
is only $5.00 a year. 

It entitles you to: 

a) all the issues of the SIKH SANSAR during your membership 

b) a 25% discount on all books published by the Sikh Foundation 
during your membership, including the REGISTER OF SIKHS 
IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA, and 

c) a 10% discount on all other materials, such as musical albums 
and art, reproductions, etc. produced or distributed by the 
Sikh Foundation during your membership. 


THE SIKH SANSAR ALSO ANNOUNCES 

Life Membership Privileges 

All persons interested in the dissemination of Sikh ideals and culture and a better 
understanding of Sikhism are invited to become Life Members by remitting a sum 
of $150. 

a) a copy of all issues of the SIKH SANSAR 

b) a copy of the register SIKHS IN U.S.A. & CANADA 

c) a copy of all special issues and brochures published by the 
SIKH SANSAR 

d) a 25% discount on all books published by the Sikh Foundation, and, 

e) a 10% discount on all other materials (e.g. musical, art reproductions, 
albums, tapes, etc.) produced or distributed by the Sikh Foundation. 

Kindly send your subscription (checks or money order) to: 

THE SIKH SANSAR 
Post Office Box 727 
Redwood City, California 94064 



FOURTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 
OF INTERNATIONAL PUNJABI SOCIETY, 
NEW DELHI 


Birth of the Society 

Punjabis have made their mark in all walks of 
life and in all countries of the world. It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that Punjabis have a distinct name 
in India and abroad. In this contest, it is most 
befitting that a society should have been to knit 
the Punjabis as an international community in 
all the countries of the world. This need has been 
fulfilled by the formation of the International 
Punjabi Society in the year 1968. 

This Society creates a proper atmosphere of 
brotherhood and provides a forum where all the 
members feel at home wherever and whenever 
they happen to visit distant lands across the seas. 
This also provides a forum to the Punjabis in 
the Capital where they breathe fresh fragrant 
air of Punjabi culture. Punjabi artists are pro¬ 
vided a platform where they can show their 
talent and enhance the prestige of Punjabi folk 
dances and melodies. 

During the short period of four years, branches 
of the Society have been formed in countries 
like U.S.A., U.K., Japan, Hong Kong, Canada, 
Singapore, Malaysia and Thailand. 

Fourth Anniversary Observed 

International Punjabi Society celebrated its 
Fourth Anniversary on July 9, 1972, at Kamani 
Hall, one of the best theatres in the Capital. The 
function was inaugurated by S. Hukam Singh, 
Ex-Governor of Rajasthan, and presided over by 
the Honorable Mr. Justice I. D. Dua, Judge, 
Supreme Court of India. S. Hukam Singh, Patron, 
and Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, President of 
the Society, briefly spoke about the laudable 
aims of the Society. Sardar Meharban Singh 
Dhupia, Honorary General Secretary, I.P.S., who 
is the moving spirit behind the Society, outlined 
the objects of the Society and proposed a vote of 
thanks to the eminent persons present from 
abroad like Dr. D. S. Ambwani, San Francisco 
(USA); Mr. J. S. Sethi, Bangkok (Thailand); 

Dr. Prithpal Singh, Alexandria (UAR); Mr. Pritam 
Singh, Ontario (Canada); Mr. Kanhaya Singh, 


Manitoba (Canada); and Mr. Kuldip S. Sikand, 
Washington (USA). 

A cultural programme followed in which lead¬ 
ing artists of the country participated. The pro¬ 
gramme opened with a song—“The Land of My 
Punjab”—of Prakash Saathi, which was rendered 
by a group of artists led by Surinder Kaur and 
Asa Singh Mastana. The song depicted the rich¬ 
ness of cultural heritage of the Punjabis, Shri K. 
Panna Lai impressed with Kafi of Bulleh Shah. 
Age could not affect the resonant voice of 
Parkash Kaur, who rendered a song of B. S. 
Deepak. Shiv Kumar Batalvi is famous for his 
songs depicting deep emotions, and when sung 
as duet by Surinder Kaur and Dolly it could 
virtually create poetic atmosphere before the 
distinguished audience. Interesting and attractive 
was the song pleading a case of conflict between 
husband and wife before one who is hard pressed 
to do justice being sister of one and sister-in-law 
to the other. 

Another duet was presented by Surinder Sethi 
and Kuldip Parwana in traditional tune and cos¬ 
tumes. It was a good attempt to present a poem 
of Prof. Mohan Singh in the form of Qwali with 
Shri K. Panna Lai leading. The programme came 
to a close with improvised Gidha and Bhangra in 
which apart from leading artists, Davinder Singh, 
Kokli Pradhan, Bimla Kapoor, Harjinder Kaur 
also contributed their talent. 

Artistic Souvenir 

The souvenir of the Fourth Anniversary de¬ 
serves to be preserved as a memento. It contains 
the blessings of the Vice President of India, Shri 
G. S. Pathak, and articles of topical interest by 
Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, Shri M. S. Ran- 
dhawa. Vice Chancellor, Punjab Agricultural 
University, Padma Shri Smt. Prabhjot Kaur and 
Shri Balraj Sahni. 

In this article, Lala Yodhraj, Patron of the 
Society, aptly remarks: “When I accepted the 
patronship of the International Punjabi Society, 
it was with the faith that its main organiser, 
Sardar Meharban Singh Dhupia, who was well 
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The picture gives a view of “Punjabi Bhangra” performed 
at a function arranged by the International Punjabi Society 
on the occasion of the Fourth Anniversary of the Society 
on July 9, 1972. 


known to me, will be able to put life into the to have a cultural centre in the Capital. The Chief 

Society.” S. Meharban Singh Dhupia highlights Minister of Punjab, Giani Zail Singh, announced 

the various activities of the Society. Another at a reception held by the International Punjabi 

article revives the memory of Pearey Lai Sood, Society that a Punjabi Bhawan would soon be 

popularly known as Chacha Sood. A profile of constructed in Delhi on the premises of Jind 

Padma Bhushan Lt. Col. V. R. Mohan, M.P., House and a Punjabi Cultural Centre at the Sikan- 

shows the active interest evinced by him to dra Road. To be sure that such a common place 

promote the cause of Punjabis. Various plates is literally available for the cultural and literary 

and portraits provide a visual familiarity with pursuits of the Punjabis, S. Gurdial Singh Dhillon, 

those who have been nurturing the Society. Speaker, Lok Sabha, urged in a letter to the Chief 

Minister, Punjab, that the Punjabi Bhawan should 

A Bright Future not be made only a rest house for officials but 

With its laudable aims and solid achievements, should also accommodate Punjabis coming from 
International Punjabi Society has earned a name. abroad during their stay in the Capital. Thus alive 

The Society would shortly be compiling a Who’s to every need of the Punjabis, International 

Who of the members. Efforts are also being made Punjabi Society holds a bright future. 
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Local News 


SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 

Exhibition of Optical Sculptures at the Palace of 

Fine Arts 

A major exhibit of the unique optical sculptures 
by Dr. Narinder S. Kapany opened for an ex¬ 
tended run in the Exploratorium Division of 
the Palce of Fine Arts in San Francisco. 

Dr. Kapany’s sculptures, which include kinetic 
and stationary pieces, are made of various combi¬ 
nations of crystal, glass and plastic. The laser 
beams create the illusion of movement in many 
of the works as the colors change at a predeter¬ 
mined rate. 

Dr. Kapany, a noted laser expert, is the presi¬ 
dent of Optics Technology, an optical electronic 
firm on the San Francisco peninsula. 

Inaugural Dinner and Meeting of the International 
Punjabi Society 

Under the sponsorship of the Sikh Foundation, a 
gathering of about forty Punjabis was convened 
by Dr. Gumam S. Sidhu at his residence on April 
15, 1972, to organize a regional branch of the 
International Punjabi Society. Subsequent to the 
adoption of a resolution to establish the regional 
branch, a committee consisting of seven was 
selected to formulate plans for the various activi¬ 
ties on behalf of the Society. The meeting was 
followed by a Punjabi dinner and a Punjabi cul¬ 
tural program. Those elected to the committee 
are: Mr. Moin Iqbal, President; Mrs. Jagit Kaur 
Sidhu, Secretary; Mr. Jaspal Singh Rao, Treasurer; 
Dr. Jagan Nath Ahuja, Vice President; Dr. N. S. 
Kapany, Dr. R. K. Janmeja Singh, and Mr. Suijit 
Singh Gureya, P.R. 

Technical Book by Dr. Narinder S. Kapany 
As a research physicist. Dr. Narinder S. Kapany 
has been working at the forefront of the field of 
optics. His previous book on fiber optics was 
received exceptionally well by research scientists, 
professors and advanced students in the scientific 
community. Now his new book. Optical Wave¬ 
guide, has been published by Academic Press. 

The following is the first sentence of the book’s 
description by Academic Press: “Here is an 
authoritative and comprehensive treatment of 
optical waveguides that will prove an indispen¬ 
sable reference work in connection with the 


development of optical waveguides for use in 
future optical communications, data processing, 
and computer and recognition systems.” This 
book is intended for optical, computer micro- 
wave and communications engineers and 
researchers, and graduate and undergraduate 
physics and engineering students. 

Gursikh in the U.S. Army 
S. Jagit Singh Boparai is back in San Francisco 
Bay area after serving an 18 month hitch in the 
U.S. Army. Jagit Singh is one of the many Kes- 
dhari Sikhs who have served in the U.S. Army, 
some having even gone to Viet Nam. Asked if he 
encountered any problems, Jagit said that his 
treatment was excellent and he was given special 
food since he is a vegetarian. He also said that as 
a draftee he could not opt for service in either 
the Air Force or the Navy because of the regula¬ 
tions against “hair” in those services. His job was 
to repair helicopter turbine engines. He is now 
with Kaiser Engineers in Oakland, California. 

YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
Honors for H. S. Everest 

A well-known educator of this area, S. Hari Singh 
Everest, has been chosen for inclusion in the 1971 
edition of Personalities of the West and Midwest, 
by the American Biographical Institute, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. He was selected to appear in the 
1971 edition in recognition of his “past achieve¬ 
ments, outstanding ability and service to commu¬ 
nity and state.” Prof. Everest is also a member of 
the Editorial Board of the SIKH SANSAR and a 
member of the advisory panel of the Sikh 
Foundation. 

Bachan Singh Teja Leads County Democrats 
The Democratic Central Committee of Sutter 
County has chosen Bachan Singh Teja as chair¬ 
man. Mr. Teja is the father of the District Attor¬ 
ney of Sutter County, G. Dave Teja, who became 
a familiar figure in California while he had the 
responsibility of conducting the proceedings in 
the highly publicized Juan Corona case. 

Baldev Singh A Delegate 

A McGovern for President supporter, Mr. Baldev 
Singh participated in a McGovern campaign co¬ 
ordinating meeting for Northern California in 
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San Francisco. Mr. Singh is a member of Yuba 
County Steering Committee and a delegate to 
the McGovern slate. 

A Sikh Deputy Sheriff Appointed 
Malkit Singh Johl, the first person of Punjabi 
descent, has been hired by the Sutter County 
Sheriff’s office as a deputy. Mr. Johl was one of 
the top competitors taking the examination for 
deputy sheriff. He is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Gulzar S. Johl of Yuba City and is the only 
Punjabi-speaking local law enforcement officer. 

Paramjit S. Everest Represents Yuba County in 
Math Competition 

Paramjit S. Everest was recently selected as one 
of the outstanding students to represent his 
county in the Central Valley Math Quiz. He is 
the son of Prof. Hari Singh Everest of Yuba City. 
The winner of this contest will receive a $1000 
college scholarship. 

Balbinder S. Bains Memorial Scholarship 

The untimely death of Balbinder Singh Bains has 

been a grievous loss to all relatives and friends. 

He was an outstanding member of the Yuba Col¬ 
lege student body and the president of the Indian 
Students Association. The Indian Students Asso¬ 
ciation of Yuba College has set up a memorial 
trust fund which would provide a scholarship in 
the name of Balbinder Singh Bains and will be 
awarded annually to a Yuba College student of 
East Indian ancestry. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Introducing the Washington, D.C., Sikh 
Community 

Washington, D.C., our nation’s capital, is the 
home of some 700 Sikh men and women, mostly 
professional people involved in business, the 
World Bank, Indian Embassy, medicine and 
teaching. 

As in most large cities, the community is spread 
out in all directions. Therefore, in Washington 
two major Sikh organizations have arisen. One is 
the Sikh Cultural Society and the other the Guru 
Nanak Foundation, which has purchased a house 
to use as a gurudawara. Both groups hold monthly 


meetings and occasional Kirtans. 

Visitors during the past year have included 
Dr. Gobind S. Mansukhani, Gyani Gurmukh S. 
Musafir and Dr. P. S. GilL Cyclist Ragbir Singh 
paused there on his way around the world, and 
the presence of California Sikhs Dr. N. S. Kapany, 
Dr. G. S. Sidhu, and Dr. A. S. Marwah added a 
spirit of broad community concern and cohesive¬ 
ness. 

NEW YORK 

Intense fund-raising efforts during the past several 
years coupled with an unprecedented growth in 
the size of the Sikh community in metropolitan 
New York has finally culminated in the acquisi¬ 
tion of a Gurudawara building. 

Initially, the founder-members of the Sikh Cul¬ 
tural Society of New York periodically organized 
religious gatherings at each other’s homes. How¬ 
ever, it seemed imperative that the Society seek 
a permanent home for which fund-raising efforts 
were earnestly undertaken. In the meantime, the 
Sikhs of New York City continued to celebrate 
their religious services for five years at St. 
Michael’s Parish School, through the courtesy of 
St. Michael’s Catholic Church. The Sikh commu¬ 
nity of New York owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Parish. 

The gurudawara building was purchased for 
$65,000. The Sikh Foundation also contributed 
towards this monumental fund-raising project, 
which was mostly achieved by small individual 
contributions. 

The gurudawara was inaugurated with the 
Baisakhi celebration on May 7, 1972. It is one of 
the largest gurudawaras in the U.S.A. and Canada 
and can accommodate about 1000 devotees. 

Since the building was previously used as a 
church, it has an ample kitchen and other facil¬ 
ities for a library, classrooms and a dining area. 
The Society expects to remodel portions of the 
building to render it more appropriate in appear¬ 
ance and atmosphere to a gurudawara. 

The gurudawara is located at 95-30 — 118th 
Street, Richmond Hills, New York. Weekly pro¬ 
grams are held every Sunday from 10 a.m. to 
12 noon. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A PLEDGE OF COOPERATION 
Dear Editor, 

I am glad to know you have compiled a regis¬ 
ter of the Sikhs settled in U.S.A. and Canada. 

I have seen a copy with Mr. M. S. Dhupia, and I 
have also seen your magazine SIKH SANSAR. 

You are really doing very good work for the 
promotion of Punjabi culture in States and I 
assure you my full cooperation for this noble 
cause. In fact, it is the duty of the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment to collect all such data regarding our 
people who have gone abroad and well settled 
there. I hope you will keep me in touch with 
the various activities of your Foundation, and 
keep on sending me the literature compiled 
from time to time. 

With regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Umrao Singh 

Education Minister, Punjab 
Chandigarh, India 

A HAND OF FRIENDSHIP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
Dear Editor, 

Thank you very much for sending me a copy 
of the inaugural issue of the SIKH SANSAR along 
with a copy of the register of Sikhs in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 

The undertaking of the Sikh Foundation is 
extremely laudable. As a student of comparative 
religion, I can testify that this world just cannot 
rid itself of the misery, pain and suffering unless 
it follows the path shown by our great Gurus. 

I have gone through the copy of the SIKH SANSAR 
and I feel that your efforts to show this path are 
extremely creditable and deserve full support 
from Sikhs all over the globe. I feel that the SIKH 
SANSAR has fulfilled a long-standing need of the 
Sikhs of America and Canada. May Satguru Jee 
bless the members of the Foundation with the 
grit, grace and the gumption to carry on this 
much needed work with an exceptional zeal so 
that this Foundation is soon able to support the 
magnificent edifice of Sikhism on the American 
continent. 


We in this country are doing our own shal 
work. We started The Sikh Missionary Sockd 
the 500th birthday of Sri Guru Manak DevJ| 
is still a humble organisation with no office f 
own. Funds are hard to come by but we pe® 
and have distributed about 75,000 books oai 
Sikhism free of charge. Please feel free to n:J 
our services for the SIKH SANSAR or the Fo® 
tion in any way you like. May we hope tha: J 
will keep us informed about the work at ye ® 
With hearty congratulations on producing 
extremely good magazine. 

Yours sincerely. 

The Sikh Missionary Society, U.K. 

Kent, England 

A NOTE OF APPRECIATION 
Dear Editor, 

My congratulations to you and to the Si| 
Foundation for the excellence of your wotia 
In the SIKH SANSAR, the North Ameriacr 
Sikhs have a journal professionally put togt^ 
that should provide the Sikhs an appropri*® 
organ in studies of comparative religion ani 
theology. We can confidently look forward® 
its continued growth in both qualitative and 
quantitative terms. 

The directory of Sikhs also performs an 
extremely useful function. Perhaps by the^ 
edition more of us will correct our oversight 
not having sent you photographs in time. Sm 
photographs as you now have certainly eniufl 
the directory’s utility. 

Needless to add that not only have I sob-- 
scribed through your local representative b® 

I also wish that more of us would do so. 
work indicates that the immigrant Sikhs, H® 
other immigrant groups, have finally found® 
niche and have come of age in a new land 
With best wishes, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 

I.J. Singh, D.D.S., Ph.D. 

Research Scientist 

New York University Dental Center 

New York 
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HLATULATIONS! 

E-iitor, 

: of all, I want to thank you for your 
, in sending me copies of the Sikh Reg- 

■ and of the inaugural issue of the SIKH 
I feel greatly honored by this act of 

gracefulness. 

I want to congratulate you and your 
; of the Sikh Foundation on the very 
quality of these publications. The Reg- 

■ zocild be most useful in maintaining a 
be «nse of community among Sikhs here 

United States, and the SANSAR should 
i snificant force for maintaining pride in 
[ heritage and contemporary contri- 
► of the Sikhism. 

: fifteen years ago I prepared and pub- 
. i short monograph appraising the position 
■"East Indians” in the United States; and 
rme I had every intention of completing 
■rrwork, relating in more detail the tribu- 
md accomplishments of these Americans 
~dia. Other duties and responsibilities, 
r. intervened—including a year’s stay in 
i»d three years in Mississippi—but I have 
r rarely abandoned my interest in this longer 
Perhaps the establishment of the SIKH 
will be the encouragement I need to 
ce this study. 

ie, I am most happy to send you here- 
rr check for seven dollars to cover a year’s 
jn to the SANSAR. 

Cordially yours, 

Harold S. Jacoby 
Professor of Sociology 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


VQGHBORS FROM THE NORTH 



ledge receipt of the inaugural issue of 
SANSAR. The organizers of this venture 
to be congratulated for commencing a 
jecded publication effort in the U.S. and 
concerning Sikh culture and faith. 


I take this opportunity in bringing to your 
attention the existence of the Canada Sikh 
Research Centre (CSRC) with headquarters in 
Ottawa, Canada, which was founded in 1967 
under the federal Canadian law. Many of the 
Sikh scholars listed in your advisory board (as 
well as others) are either co-founders or research 
advisors to the CSRC. There are several non-Sikh 
scholars and eminent personalities associated 
with the CSRC. 

During the past four years CSRC has success¬ 
fully started a branch of the Centre in India 
under the direction of Dr. G. S. Mansukhani, 
an eminent educator and Sikh scholar. The 
Indian Branch is run by an executive committee 
comprising among others S.R.S. Bir and Prof. 
Harbans Singh (Patiala). Two books were pub¬ 
lished during 1970 and 1971, both authored by 
Dr. Mansukhani and dealt with specific issues 
in Sikhism. A two-year long series of seminars 
was conducted in the Ottawa Valley on Sikhism 
and Comparative Religions. The proceedings of 
these seminars are now in press under the title 
“Interfaith Dialogue”. 

A branch of CSRC is in existence in the U.S.A. 
under the general direction of Dr. C. Moroney 
located in Los Angeles. In Washington, D.C., 
CSRC branch is run under the direction of Satpal 
Singh, who was also the co-founder of Guru 
Nanak Foundation of America. 

The CSRC would be happy to offer its co¬ 
operation to your noble efforts in undertaking 
mutually agreed projects in order to interpret 
Sikhism for the Western audience. It is a major 
task, and I am of the view that efforts should be 
coordinated. Several research projects are cur¬ 
rently under way under the auspices of the CSRC 
dealing with Sikh values. 

I hope your efforts in the continuation and 
prosperity of your Foundation and the SIKH 
SANSAR are successful, and may the Great Guru 
bless these efforts. 

Yours sincerely, 

Amarjit Singh Sethi 
Director-General, CSRC 
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LETTERS—continued 


A PLEA FOR PUNJABI TEACHER 
Dear Editor, 

A friend just recently passed the first two 
issues of the SIKH SANSAR on to me. I was so 
thankful to find that such a journal exists. For 
the past five years I have been searching for a 
periodical that would provide information on 
Sikh culture, and most importantly, provide a 
tie between the Sikhs here and in India. 

Now perhaps the SIKH SANSAR will be the 
means by which I can accomplish another goal. 
On behalf of myself and numerous other Amer¬ 
ican ladies married to Panjabis, 1 issue a call for 
a qualified, enthusiastic Panjabi language teacher 
to step forward. We need someone who with 
dedication and purpose will lead us to the point 
where we can join in actively during gatherings 
which are of necessity conducted in Punjabi. 

Only I have been fortunate enough to have 
had some formal training in the language which 
allows me to comprehend my friends to some 
degree. But I had to travel 1500 miles to New 
York for my training. The many other ladies are 
forced to make do with whatever books I have 
been able to find. 

Please, will someone step forward? I can imag¬ 
ine no greater service to the ideals and aspirations 
of Sikhism. I know that among Sikhs somewhere 
there is someone who can meet our needs. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Theresia Sandhu 

San Jose, California 


THE ETERNAL FOUNTAIN 

As out of a single fire 
Millions of sparks arise; 

Arise in separation 
But come together again 
When they fall back in the fire. 
As from a heap of dust 
Grains of dust swept up 
Fill the air, and filling it 
Fall in a heap of dust. 

As out of a single stream 
Countless waves rise up 
And, being water, fall 
Back in water again. 

So from God’s form emerge 
Alive and inanimate things 
And since they arise from Him 
They shall fall in Him again. 

Akal Ustat, 87 
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Book: Review 


GURU GOBIND SINGH—REFLECTIONS 
AND OFFERINGS 
By Prof. Puran Singh 

Published by The Sikh Center of the San Francisco 
Bay Area, P. O. Box 9292, Berkeley, California, 1967. 

90 pages. Price $5.00. 

Reflections and Offerings is the first book in 
the series of books which were to be published by 
the Sikh Center on Sikh literature, philosophy and 
history. 

The manuscript was made available to the Sikh 
Center by the Vice Chancellor of the Punjabi Uni¬ 
versity, Patiala, India. When Professor Puran Singh 
died in 1931, he had already a sizeable body of 
published work behind him. It was little known 
at the time that the poet’s bureau and boxes, pre¬ 
served by his family, contained innumerable new 
manuscripts and transcripts. Punjabi University 
acquired this priceless treasure from die family. 

It will be quite some time before all that came 
from his magical pen sees the light of the day. 
Meanwhile the manuscript, Guru Gobind Singh, 
found a propitious moment—the 300th birth 
anniversary of the Tenth Master Guru Gobind 
Singh—for its publication. A coincidence pleas¬ 
ing to the soul of the poet! The book is printed 
on art paper and beautifully bound for the com¬ 
memorative occasion. It is a befitting gift for all 
times. 

The book has two distinct parts: (1) Introduc¬ 
tory Essays by Dr. Darshan Singh Maini, Professor 
and Head of Department of English, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, and (2) a selection of musings, 
outpourings and offerings by the poet. 

The five different sections of the poet’s work— 
Wedding Gifts from the Bridegroom, The Republic 
of the Soul, A School of Parables, The Sacred 
Successor and Offerings are a harvest of song and 
spark. 

Puran Singh, the man and the poet, belongs to 
the spiritual fraternity of sages like Khalil Gibran, 
Whitman and Bhai Vir Singh. The poet was often 
seen embracing trees ?nd bushes, strangers and 
outcastcs, birds and beasts. Professor Puran Singh 


portrays Sikh tradition in its personal, mystical 
and devotional form, crystallizes the universality 
of its spirit and its applicability to the dilemmas 
of the modem day strife-tom impersonal civiliza¬ 
tion. In his “Mystic Hair” he writes: 

Don't you know that these tresses are the waves 
of the Sea of Illusion? 

Guru Gobind Singh gathered the waves of the 

Ocean of Consciousness 

as the mother gathers the hair of the child. 

What is man but an Ocean of Consciousness! 

The Master washed them and 

bound them in a knot 

as the vow of the future manhood 

which shall know no caste, 

no distinction between man and man, 

and which shall work for the peace and amity 

of all mankind. 

What better message the modem man needs 
today? This book does inspire to explore a way 
to blissful life. 

-PROFESSOR HARI SINGH EVEREST 

UNIVERSAL SIKHISM 
By Prof. Amarjit Singh Sethi 

Published by Hemkunr Press, New Delhi, 1972. 

176 pages. Price Rs. 20.00. 

Sikhism is one of the smaller religions of the 
world in terms of numbers but its potential inter¬ 
est to Americans and Canadians may be great. 

The Sikh segment of our population is one of 
considerable size and easily recognized because 
of the obvious nature of their religious identity 
(they wear turbans and beards). Any person who 
reads this book will want to know them better. 

Professor Sethi is very well qualified to write 
this book, which should serve as an introduction 
to his religion for Canadians and Americans. 

Born in what is now called Pakistan, he has been 
educated in India and the United States. He has 
been employed by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and presently by the University of 
Ottawa's School of Health Administration. 
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Sikhism is a way of life to him ami a concern 
ro which he is dedicated. The very fact that the 
foreword to his book is written by an oblate 
father and this review is contributed by a United 
Church minister is some testimony to the sin¬ 
cerity of his commitment to one of the basic 
tenets of his faith. 

Sikhism is one of the several attempts in the 
world to achieve a universal religion. It has its 
origin in the religious philosophy of Guru Nanak, 
who lived in the Punjab in the fifteenth century. 
Caught in the pincers of the religious rivalries of 
the Moslem and Hindu religions and, at the same 
time, attracted and repelled by both, the Guru 
followed his insights into a religious way of life 
that is somewhat similar to each. Indeed, Sikhism 
has been described as a sect of each. In one of 
his poems, Guru Nanak has written: 

/ do not offer Hindu worship, nor do I cause 
Moslem prostrations to take place-, 

Taking the one who is Formless into the heart, 
l bow to Him there, I am neither Hindu nor 
Moslem-, 

Body and life belong to Allah-Ram. 

Professor Sethi portrays his religion as being one 
“of cheerfulness, courage and wonder, having a 
refined and noble quality.” He involves his readers 
in his belief that “its teachings offer a stimulus 
for the moral and spiritual growth of man toward 
the understanding and love of humanity and his 
individuality.” 

Sikhism is obviously influenced by Hinduism, 


but the bewildering assembly of Gods and God 
manifestations that have confused students of 
the Hindu religion arc not found here. Instead 
one confronts the concept of a Loving Creator, 
familiar to the Judaeo-Christian world. Christians 
will be interested to find that Jesus of Nazareth 
is recognized as having a prophetic value, although 
the thought of his, or anyone else's, including the 
Sikh Gurus, being the incarnation of God does 
not fit into the Sikh view of man-God relation¬ 
ship. It is impossible to read this book without 
recognizing the profound influence Sikhism had 
on Mahatma Gandhi and Rabinderanath Tagore— 
an influence that Professor Sethi recognizes and 
expounds. 

The wide interest shown in Eastern religions 
in many areas of the United States and Canada 
will attract readers to this book; they will not be 
disappointed. For a Western reader, this book 
may be novel, but it is simple and understandable 
to anyone who reads it. Committed Christians 
will also find a special value here, quite apart 
from the author’s clear intention that it should 
be a medium of dialogue. As Father Danis 
expresses it, “They will admire many of the 
tenets of Sikhism, and their own faith in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
will be strengthened.” I would add that our long- 
lost art of mystical meditation can properly be 
recovered if the Sikh faith experience of medi¬ 
tation is taken seriously and tried. 

-REV. DR. C. DANIEL MATHESON 
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About the Sikh Foundation 


l~~^ounded in the year 1967, the SIKH FOUN¬ 
DATION is a non-political and non-profit organ¬ 
ization. The basic purpose of the SIKH 
FOUNDATION is to disseminate knowledge 
about the history, literature, art, culture and 
religion of the Sikhs. These objectives of the 
Foundation are undertaken by publication of 
books and journals, commissioning of artists, 
sponsoring of lectures and seminars, awarding 
fellowships to scholars, organizing religious 
functions, instituting awards and assisting in the 
establishment of literary, art, cultural and 
religious centers. 

The Foundation is particularly proud in hav¬ 
ing the patronage of such eminent and dedicated 
Sikhs as H. H. YADAVINDRA SINGH, SAR- 
DAR H.S. MALIK AND SARDAR KIRPAL 
SINGH NARANG. The Board of Trustees man¬ 
ages the activities of the Foundation with the 
active assistance and advice of the Advisory 
Panel consisting of eminent Sikhs residing in 
various cosmopolitan cities in the U.S.A. and 
Canada. Furthermore, participation of Sikhs and 
Non-Sikhs is solicited in efficiently executing the 
various authorized projects of the Foundation. 

Since its inception, the Sikh Foundation, in 
collaboration with local Sikh organizations, has 
hosted visits and sponsored lectures, TV, radio 
and newspaper interviews by numerous Sikh 
scholars viz: DR. GOPAL SINGH, PROF. 
GANDA SINGH, SARDAR H. S. MALIK, DR. 
GOBIND SINGH MANSUKHANI AND SAR¬ 
DAR PARKASH SINGH BADAL. 

In the year 1969 the Sikh Foundation under¬ 
took with the assistance of the Pacific Coast 
Khalsa Diwan Society the publication of a 55 
page ‘QUINCENTENARY BULLETIN’ covering 
the celebration of the fifth centennial of the 
birth of Guru Nanak Dev Ji in various parts of 
U.S.A. Nearly 2000 copies of this publication 


have been distributed free of cost. In 1970 the 
Foundation announced the publication of a 
REGISTER OF SIKHS IN USA AND CANADA. 
This register consisting of approximately two 
thousand individuals residing in U.S.A. and 
Canada with a photograph of the head of the 
family has been published. Copies of this register 
are available and a second edition is planned in 
the year 1973—74. 

In the year 1971, the Foundation announced 
its decision to publish a quarterly journal—THE 
SIKH SANSAR. The inaugural issue of the SIKH 
SANSAR was published in March 1972. The 
Editorial Board of the journal has enlisted some 
of the greatest scholars of Sikh culture on its 
editorial advisory board. Furthermore, the Sikh 
Foundation has announced the publication of a 
book entitled THE HISTORY AND RELIGION 
OF SIKHS by PROF. GANDA SINGH. This 
book is scheduled for printing during the years 
1972-73. ' 

During the past five years the Sikh Founda¬ 
tion has assisted various local Sikh communities 
on specific projects and has provided financial 
contributions to THE SIKH CULTURAL 
SOCIETY, New York, THE SIKH CULTURAL 
SOCIETY, Washington, THE SIKH TEMPLE, 
Yuba City, THE PACIFIC COAST KHALSA 
DIWAN SOCIETY, STOCKTON, and SIKH 
CENTER, San Francisco. 

The Board of Trustees of the Foundation is at 
present embarked on developments of a five 
year plan and various exciting projects are under 
consideration This five year plan is scheduled to 
be formulated by the end of 1972. 

In its most ambitious and exciting hopes 
and plans of the Sikh Foundations, it earnestly 
solicits the advice, assistance and financial con¬ 
tributions of all Sikhs and sympathizers. 

N. S. Kipany, President 
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Instructions to Authors 


1. All materials to be submittcil for publication 
in SIKH SANSAR must be original and per¬ 
tain to the fundamental religious precepts, 
the history, religion, and culture of the Sikhs. 

2. The material should be typewritten, double¬ 
spaced, preferably on 8!6" x 11 ” paper. 

3. The article should be about four to ten type¬ 
written pages. In exceptional circumstances 
longer articles would be considered for serial¬ 
isation in consecutive issues. 

4. All articles must contain an abstract which 
describes in encapsulated form the contents 
of the article. 

5. References to material on which the con¬ 
tents of the article are based should be in¬ 
cluded to enable the reader to locate related 
material. The authors should take special 
care to see that as many pertinent publica¬ 
tions as possible are referenced. 

6. If a photograph is to be included in the man¬ 
uscript, two black and white glossy prints of 
high contrast and clarity must be supplied. 

7. Punjabi script portions of the manuscripts 
submitted must be typewritten originals of 
high quality. 

8. Acceptance of the manuscript will depend 
upon the originality, clarity of presentation, 
and scholarly approach to the subject. 

9. At this time no payment is envisaged for the 
material to be published in SIKH SANSAR. 

10. A brief biographical sketch of the author 
and list of his other publications should also 
be included. 

11. All the original material published in SIKH 
SANSAR will be copyrighted; accordingly, 
prior written permission would be necessary 
for reprinting elsewhere. 

12. All manuscripts (original and a copy) must 
be mailed to the Chief Editor, SIKH SAN¬ 
SAR, P.O. Box 727, Redwood City, Califor¬ 
nia 94064, U.S.A. 



